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The term “varnish” ~ Gr. verniki, vernikono; Lat. verniton, vernicon (Theophilus 
Presbyter); vernix (Heraclius); Ger. Firmis; Fr. vernis; it. vernice; Bulg. vernik; 
lustro — refers simply to a more or less glossy lacquer coating,’ 


With reference to icon painting we are concerned here exclusively with oil 
varnishes with a linseed oll base.” With good reason the Russians use the 
term olifa to refer to icon varnish, based on the Greek word meaning "boiled 
oil” Hempseed oil, walnut oll and poppyseed oll seem to have been rarely 
used. The artistic use of an oil, in this case walnut oil, was first mentioned by 
the Byzantine physician Aetios in the 6” century A.D. It was useful to gilders 
and encaustic painters because it preserved and protected the paint” 


The first varnish was a yellowish gold lacquer made of hot linseed oil, vegetab- 
le gum and yellow pigment. Published in the Lucca MS at the end of the 8 
Century A.D,, it was used to make tinfoil 00k like gold. The Strasbourg MS and 
the Hermeneia of Dionysios (18” century) recorded the same gold-colored 
lacquer used as an imitation varnish, referring to it as goldvarwe and gollvarbe 
alamanine, respectively. Thus it seems that we have historical evidence for the 
Use of at least one varnish in icon painting for over 1000 years. This insight 
allows us to draw the conclusion that even varnishes used on very late icons 
‘may have a very old origin. Theophilus (ca. 1125) described a linseed oil 
varnish with gum arabic, Both are brought to a boil: "Every painting covered by 
this varnish becomes brilliant, majestic and very durable 


Medieval icon painters appear to have valued a glossy and long-lasting 
varnish. it should dry quickly and be mostly colorless. What means was used 
in an effort to achieve these qualities? Antiquity was familiar with the process 
of thickening oil in the sun. In the 4” century Marcellus described a process of 
heating with a lead siccative. The next mention of siccatives comes in 12°-and 
13"-century copies of the Heraclius MS, when oil painting began to become 
more significant. The fact that we have to wait this long does not mean that this 
knowledge had disappeared in the meanwhile, 


This is not the place to go deeper into the history of the usage of varnishes; a 
Special conference would be needed for this topic alone. However, | have 
gathered together the most important historical methods in several sketches 
4nd tables — first for the preparation of oll lacquers and then tor the varnishes 
themselves, Let's turn first to oil. We should distinguish between purification 
and thickening of oil. Letting the oil stand for a longer period of time results in 
the settling out of all of its impurities. The vessels should be airtight in order 10 
avoid oxidation. In German, oil lacquer prepared in this way is called Standdl. 


Tre Hermeneia of Dionysios describes this process under the misleading 
heading “The Boiling of Peser’: Linseed oil was allowed to settle in the sun for 
0 days in summer unti it had the consistency of honey.* 


Bvsaching of oil in the sun is mentioned in two Bulgarian handbooks written 
aver 1834 thal have been edited by Vasiliev: the Hermeneia of Digo Zograph”" 
andthe Hermeneia of Zacharij Petrovié.« Petrovié recommends mixing linseed 
© and olive oil or raw linseed oil in proportions of 4:1, plus a litle bit of raki, 
‘a’ owing this mixture to stand in a sealed bottle for 10 days in the sun, and 
sf 9king It every day until the varnish turns “white” Antiquity was familiar with 
piecing oils in open vessels in the sun. Polymerization and oxidation caused 
these olls 0 thicken, and stirring them from time to time prevented the 
fovmation of a film. This process contributed to the purification of these oils, as 
thy watery components evaporated and the viscous materials settled to the 
bovom, Sun-bleached oils dried more rapidly than stand oils produced by 
‘otver methods. Although this method was in common use throughout Europe, 
there were also other ways of obtaining oil lacquers. in the East, in the Balkan 
reson and in traditional Russian icon painting linseed oll was generally 
‘brought to @ boll over fire. Petrovie's Hermeneia of 1834 recommends that the 
‘01 '@ boiled until itfoams up, then add alum (so-called Rasierstein, which is a 
i= le salt consisting of calcium and aluminum sullate, as a siccative, |B, so 
th the foam disappears. The Muscovites add lead white [as a siccative, |.B 
lvers add three onions and three garlic cloves, and when it stops foaming, 
they cover the vessel with a lid. As Soon as the onions turns red, they remove 
the ofl from the fire* 


The Bologna and Tegernsee MSS recommend using garlic and onion to 
femove the oil from the water. We read in the Bologna MS, which is the first to 
mention distilled linseed oil, that in order to obtain vernice liquida, the oil 
Should be boiled with burnt and powdered alum and be mixed with red lead 
(Crvmiue"), oF linseed or olive oil should be absorbed with garlic, 


For whatever reasons, throughout Russia linseed oil from northern Russia 
Wiss considered to be the best. Linseed oil from southern Russia was less 
fered, In Russia linseed oll was purified by allowing it to stand. in sunny 
Greace, on the other hand, it was allowed fo stand for months in well-sealed 
vessels, From time to time the top, purer layer was decanted until the linseed 
oF was Yanslucent and thickened. Thus, in Russia purified stand oil was also 
1.3. but owing to the climate the oil was not bleached in the sun, Sometimes 
seed oil was first bolled in open pots on the riverbank where there was 
fo aust. The icon painters from Palech, on the other hand, allowed the 

Sum to stand in well-sealed ceramic vessels for at least six months on a 
worm oven. 


'n the West, however, by 1100 linseed oil had already replaced the slow-drying 
Janet oil. The Vita Ottonis tells us that cicinun oil was in use as a siccative 
Another oil varnish seems to have been adopted from Byzantium, for Herac- 
ius calls it “Colla Greca”'', as Theophilus states in general in his treatise that he 


ly, the earliest Greek handbook on painting that we have, the Hermeneia of 
Dionysios, is now known to be an 18"-century compilation. Albert lig has 

shown that linseed oil is referred to in this manuscript in numerous rather 

grotesque Germanisms: finelaion (Old High German: linole)) is translated as 

linele. It may be relevant to note that this appears in Chapter 51 ina discussion 

of Cretan icon painting technique, where the text contains an explicit reference 

to the fact that the gray hair of old men is painted with /inum (linseed oil 

binding). Golivarbe alamanine is the equivalent of the German Goldtarbe. This 
is Theophilus’ aureola, the yellow-colored oil varnish on silver leaf.” The 
‘Hermeneia mentions it in connection with the Venetian painters, who are said 
to have used this "varnish instead of gold leat. Dionysios does not go into this 
subject any further, and it seems that he had no first-hand knowledge of this 
varnish, In the Hermeneia, where we find five recipes for oil varnishes and oil 
siccatives, linseed oil is called peseri. Peseriis the Turkish word for linseed oil. 

Unfortunately, the German translator did not comment on this word. All things 
considered, today only polyglots can understand this old terminology. Many 
Germanisms, ltalianisms, Turkisms, etc., which are difficult to understand 
today, are also found in the Bulgarian Hermeneias. The Hermeneia of Dionysios 
assumes that linseed oil is used as a binder for oil paints on linen icons. 

Walnut oil is specifically prescribed only for lead white." Siccatives are not 
mentioned even once. Fir resins or fir pitch is mentioned as being used for 
varnishes, not only to enhance the gloss, but also to promote drying. This kind 
of resin is called pegula, which is brought over a boil on a fire."* The peseri 
varnish consists of 100 parts of sun-cooked linseed oil and 75 parts fir resin, 
thinned with naphtha.”* In the same chapter the following “excellent” varnish is 
described. Instead of fir resin alone, the painter should take mastic and fir 
resin in proportions of 1:2 by weight. In Chapter 32 a sandarac resin varnish is 
described (the German translator speaks erroneously of sandalwood ). This 
varnish is boiled over a fire with linseed oil and naphtha. The naphtha varnish 
described in Chapter 32 is similar to that described in Chapter 31. Chapter 34 
gives a yellow varnish for leaf silver overlays. It is made of sun-cooked linseed 
ll and yellow-colored aloe resin, called sarisabri (rom the Turkish sarisabur 
for aloe resin). Here, too, naphtha — purified petroleum distillate ~ serves as a 
thinner. Finally, Chapter 35 includes a rapidly drying varnish of strong raki with 
sandarac (called sandalosa, as the recipe is almost certain to be of Italian 
crigin) and linseed oil in proportions of 2:1. The author says repeatedly that 
icons should be pre-warmed in the sun or at the fire if they are to be varnished. 
This is what the Greek Hermeneia have to say about varnishes. 


The oils were actually purified when they were heated to 120°-160°C, but there 
was a risk of browning at higher temperatures, especially when heated for a 
lengthy period of time. Linoxin acids are formed which are responsible for the 
yellow-brown color of the oil varnish. In general, walnut oil darkens significant- 
ly, linseed oil less, and poppy seed oil least, whereby the opposite tendency is 
observed in shrinkage. It was noticed at an early time that linseed oil is best. 
‘The later darkening to a brownish red color and the tears in the oil varnishes 
are primarily caused by the excessive application of siccatives, especially 
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‘compounds caused the varnishes to dry too quickly. Heraclius knew what he 
was saying when he recommended adding lime and lead white to boiling oil 
and then letting the varnish sit in the sun as long as possible."® This varnish 
was supposed to add gloss to metallic paints. Today we know that lead 
varnishes have a strong tendency to yellow over time, while manganese 
varnishes (those with manganous copper) even turn reddish brown. As far as 
the formation of shrinkage tears are concerned, today every student knows 
that the more siccative is applied, the more tears will result, sooner or later — 
and inevitably. The second point is that a varnish layer that is applied too 
thickly will sooner or later be transformed into an elephant skin, Because the 
Russian method was to spread the olifa by hand from the middle toward the 
outside of the surface, the varnish layer is very frequently especially thick at 
the edge, and that is where shrinkage tears are formed. 


Every icon restorer knows today that many old varnishes can be chemically 
removed without causing any damage to the paint layer, and that in other 
cases it is extremely difficult to remove some kinds of varnish. In between 
there is a broad spectrum of cases, some of which are successful, some of 
which are enough to drive a restorer to despair. Obviously this difference has a 
{ot to do with the various varnish compositions. Of course, a number of other 
factors, including the age of the varnish, and such external factors as where 
the icon is placed, the effect of heat (for example, varnish surfaces that are 
singed by candles), darkness or sunlight, dampness, additional layers of oll 
and/or varnish, etc., play an important role. Consideration should be given to 
the distinction between warm- and cold-pressed oils’”, boiled and unboiled 
varnishes, varnishes that are applied warm or cold, and the various combina- 
tions of these alternatives. 


‘Nevertheless it can be said that in general the successful removal of varnish 
from 18"- and 19"-century Greek and Balkan icons with the help of solvents is 
‘much easier and simpler than removing the varnishes of later Russian icons, 
Here | am referring to the professional mass-production of the Old Believer 
‘and Palech icon painters. For this reason it is useful to take a look at the 19"- 
vag ae varnish ie Right at the outset we should note that there is a 
rence between the practices of the Russian icon 
sane Siorercs bas painters and those 


We turn first to the traditional Russian varnish. The varnish of the leading icon 
Painter of the tsars, Simon USakov (after 1650), which he called olifa, consists 
of three parts linseed oil and 1.5 parts mastic. The Russians produced a resin 
and oil varnish by dissolving natural resin in heated linseed oil, or by mixing 
resin dissolved in turpentine oil* with purified stand oil. Since the 17” century, 
northern Russian icon painters typically added colophony to resin, which 
unfortunately led to substantial tearing and browning. | have offen found 
undissolved colophony particles in the brown varnish layers of northern Russian 
icons. These particles are problematic, particularly since they are distributed 
‘over the whole surface of the icon," The Russian varnishing methods have 
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Examples of Varnishing 1999 


‘dammar + beeswax in white spirit 


‘Alexandra Bersch, Icon-Museum, D- 
Frankfurt 


4. Normal varnish: Dammar and un- 
bleached beeswax in turpentine pro- 
portions in order to obtain required 
gloss of mattness. Most of the paint- 
ings | clean are mediaeval English 
‘il paintings, but | also use this on 
icons. 

2, Vanishing Italian Tempera pain- 
tings: A pure mastic varnish some- 
times looks wonderful. | don't think 
t've used it on an icon. (1 was taught 
to use it in Italy), 

3. "Kiss-proof varnish": | first used 
this on mediaeval polychromed 
doors of English rood-screens which 
get a lot of handling, but It could be 
tused on an icon if it was going to get 
a lot of handling. 

Layer one: Dammar in distilled tur- 
pentine allow to dry for three weeks, 
{insulating layer). Layer two; Dammar 
in turpentine plus a little stand oll. 
This dries very glossy. Leave it at 
least a month. This is intended to be 
a strong protection, Layer three: A 
very very thin touch of beeswax paste 
in turpentine just to take off the 
glossy look, and make it match the 
rest of the screen which has dammar 
and beeswax. Then butt it up to take 
the "stickiness" away. 


‘Anna Hulbert, GB-Childrey Wantage, | 
Oxfordshire 


4. isolating varnish: Paraloid B72 
2-final varnish; ketone + micro-wax 


Hilary Pinder, GB-Richmond, Surrey | 


1. dammar + microcristalin wax (5— 
20 %) in turpentine (with brush or 
ball) 

2. dammar in turpentine (brilliance- 
varnish — by brush) 


Ivan Bentchev, D-Bonn 


4. dammar diluted in white spirit 


Kiriaki Tsesmelogiou, F-Nantes 


2. Paraloid B 72 sprayed 

(Double varnishing system for avoiding 
dammar oxidation — Paraloid is di- 
luted in toluo! in different percentages 
depending the level of matt we want 
to obtain. This is the principal var- 
ishing method of the workshop. We 


| applied with brush 


avoid ketonic varnishes.) 
shellac + some dammar, final var- | Kurt Eberhard, D-Bietingheim- 
ishing with beeswax Bissingen 


1. for tempera: dammar + 10-20 % 
beeswax (dammar resin is diluted in 
turpentine and wax is added) 

2. for oil: dammar without wax; some- 
times a spray of Paraloid B 72 in 
toluol ifthe frame is in bad condition 


Nicole Delsaux, F-lvusées de France 


shellac (only for old icons) 


| Olga Lelekova, Gos NIR, RUS- 
Moscow 


‘dammar diluted in white spirit, applied 
with brush first; last vamish layer 
sprayed 


| Pia Olsen, School of Conservation, 
DK-Copenhagen 


‘dammar, sometimes mastic (rare) in 
turpentine (1:2, 1:3), applied in a few 
layers spread with brush or hand 


Repin Art Institute / Academy of Arts, 
RUS-St. Petersburg 


toucher applied with brush or spray 
2. Lefranc & Bougeois vernis dammar 
matt applied with brush or spray 


7. Lefranc & Bougeois vernis a re- | 


Rita Ciardi, -Rome 


Ketone N varnish in white spirit with 
brush; 

Paraloid B 72 in xylene with spray; 
optionally for icons only: polishing 
with Renaissance wax 


Tergios Stassinopoulos, Benaki 
| Museum, GR-Athens 


1. Lefranc & Bougeois vernis a 
retoucher sur fin 1188 
2. dammar in white spirit or in turpen- 
tine (sprayed) 


‘The Valamo Art Conservation Institute, 
Finland 


NOTES: 


1 Clon this topic Vamishing Conference Papers 1993. Association of British Picture Restorer, 
‘Staton Avenue, Kew, Surrey England TW 9 3 & A; tel. & fax 0044 181 948 5644: and NIC 


Brussels preprints 1990 ( 


‘on eary vamish and noles on rood-screens).1 am grateful to 


‘Anna Hulbert lor bringing this information fo my attention, 
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